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placed on the ground, and my servant informed me
that there were some wild elephants close by. Now,
the idea of being in a canvas palanquin when an ele-
phant comes up to trample on it is by no means a
pleasant one; so I gathered myself out slowly and
deliberately, but with an alacrity which I could hardly
have believed possible. Surely enough the heads and
backs of a couple of large elephants were visible in the
bush; and as they had no howdahs or cloths upon them,
the inference was' fair that they were wild animals.
But a little observation served to show that there were
men beside them. They turned out to be tame ele-
phants belonging to a well-known Himalayan charac-
ter, who was hunting in the Terai, and who seems to
have been met by every traveller to Masuri for the
last twenty years. I did not see him at this time, but
afterwards made his passing acquaintance in the hotel
at Masuri, and again in Bombay. It will give some
idea of the abundance of game in this part of the Terai
to mention, that on this shooting excursion, which
lasted only for a very few days, he bagged two tigers,
besides wounding another which was lost in the jungle,
three panthers, and about thirty deer. He has been
called the " Ranger of the Himalaya," and his history is
a curious one. .About thirty years ago he wandered up
to these mountains on'foot from Calcutta with his gun,
being a sort of superior " European loafer." There his
skill as a hunter enabled him to earn more than a live-
lihood, by preserving and sending to Calcutta the skins
of the golden pheasant and other valuable birds. This
traffic soon developed to such proportions that he em-
ployed many paharris to procure for him the skins
of birds and animals, so that his returns were not solely
dependent on the skill of his own hand. He married a
native mountain lady, who possessed some land a few
days' marches from Masuri; and finally, by a fortunate